world has filled up. A system which worked well enough
when the world was not full of it, will not work when the
world is full of it.

Putting it in another way, we have emerged from
the age of inevitable scarcity into the age of potential
plenty. A system which worked welt enough in the age
of inevitable scarcity will not work in the age of
potential plenty. We have accomplished a whole task.
In a hundred and fifty years the world has been
changed from an agricultural to an industrial com-
munity. We cannot now go back on our tracks so as
to start it all over again. The task before us now is to
convert the world from a creaking, chaotic, wasteful
industrial community based on the economics of
scarcity, into a smoothly working well-ordered industrial
community based on the economics 9 of plenty. Is it
unreasonable to suggest that the machine which per-
formed the first task is not the machine which can
perform the second? I think not.

But now I face a difficulty. I have said enough, I
hope, to suggest in a general way that there may be
grounds for rejecting the argument of the man who
would say "It has worked well enough in the past,
why shouldn't it work again?" I have not said enough
to prove that it must be rejected. If I were to attempt
this task here and now I would have to devote the
next fifteen pages or so to a detailed economic argu-
ment. In doing so at this comparatively early stage
I could not fail to leave behind an impression, which
the reader would ^inevitably carry forward throughout
the whole of the book, that in my view the detailed
sconomic arguments are preponderant over all others.
This is-precisely the impression I wish to avoid. It is
the great world forces and not the detailed arguments
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